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Preface 

“And hither am I come 
A prologued arm’d— 

But not in confidence 

Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 

To tell you, fair beholders, our book’s design.” 

HAVE two objects in the publication of this book. 
First: We wish to please you, our friends and foster 
sisters, whose loyalty, proven through nearly a half century 
of struggle and triumph, has endeared you to the hearts of 
all connected with our society; and right gladly would we 
lead your fancies captive and have you re-live with us in 
the pages of our annual the cherished memories of the 
happy undergraduate days. Second : We trust that our 
sisters, who shall follow in our way down the paths of the 
beautiful days that are to be, will each year write the life of 
our society in many and many an issue of “The Phi Mu.” 

Our precedent, we trust, will live as a wish that many a similar “error” 
may “ rush into the state ” of our little or great college world. 

And in this Preface we wish to offer our hearty thanks to those w^ho have 
so kindly and willingly responded and aided us in send- 
ing forth this volume. 

Our friends we cordially greet, and invite the gener- 
ous altitude of Robert Burns in gracious admonition to 

“Scan with care the works of brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman.” 

For our elder sisters we bespeak the spirit of our 
sheltered lives, — the shades of our calm retreat,— the 
dreams of this our fleeting world, in the hour with our 
little book. 

For our critics — those who will not praise— we leave 
them to be prayed for, “for the state of their wits’ 
healths.” 

The Editors. 
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IKST syllable of a troublesome Island, now 
Can’t you think over who is in this great row ? 


Then, what is it you very often say 
When surprised or feeling very ga}- 


Now the name of a miiden, you know. 
As spelled when in college a year or so. 


Second 


CMrd 


Tonrih 

A little word much used— comes next, 
To describe just any kind of a text. 


Tiftb 

Finish with the shortest word in mind— 
And the name of “ faithful sister’s ” find. 
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l)i$tory of the Pbilomatbean 
Society 


;NE of the most unique characteristics of the Wesleyan College 
is the nature of its literary societies. 

It is not strange that, in this first college which heraMed 
a broader life and culture for woman, there should have 
been established the first clubs for women in Georgia. In 
• the founding of the two literary societies at Wesleyan our 

broad-minded mothers made one mighty stride from the ancient and classic quilting and 
sewing societies toward the modem clubs of culture and power. 

Ye women of Georgia, we beg to direct your attention to the source whence emanated 
the powerful influence that is now the all-pervading spirit of your social life. 

The Philomathean Society was organized with the aid of Pres. Smith, in the year 1852. 
It began with a membership of five young girls. In founding the Society it was the purpose 
of the girls drawn together by the bonds of friendship and love to foster at»d cherish a healthy 
growth of original thought, and to develop, pleasantly and socially, the powers of the mind. 

The great aim of the Philomathean Society is to cultivate the taste of its members for 
the best and highest literature of our age. The rather small but carefully selected library is 
one of the most attractive features of the society hall. In .®ome of the earliest minutes are 
recorded the orders for magazines of the highest literary merit, and in the beginning the 
“faithful sisters** began collecting pictures and pieces of statuary for the ornamet.tation of 


the hall. 

Very soon after the organization it was decided that, by all means, the Society should 
publish a paper which, while encouraging essay writing among the members, should reflect 


the college life and work. Such a paper, called 
weekly by the members. 

On large sheets the articles were neatly 
written with most imposing headlines by the 
editors. Most of the paper was devoted to 
essays, poetry, and editorials; but much interest 
centered around the column of “College New^s,** 
in which was presented the bright and interest- 
ing side of college life. The news contributors 
seemed hard pressed in making their articles 
more interesting than those of the bright wits 
and humorists. There are jokes and jokes; but 
we of today are inclined to think that time has 
wrought many changes in the nature of some 
jokes, and all that were once jokes can be called 
such no more. However, if jokes are jokes at 
the desired time, that suffices. 

This work which was begun in 1857 w'as 
carried on for thirty-three years. In the last 
few years the publication of the papers has 
been discontinued. But in the “‘I*. M.** an 


“The Gazette,** was prepared and issued 
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attempt is being made to conduct 
society journalism on a broader and 
more elevated style. 

The college authorities gave 
to the Society a large room on the 
fifth floor of the college building. 
With a feeling that this was their 
very own, the girls eagerly went to 
work to beautify and adorn their 
hall in any way that taste skill, 
and ingenuity might direct. And 
truly, we girls of 1900 have a right 
to love for its l>eauty and associa- 
tions the pink and white room 
where we hold our weekly love 
feasts and literary studies. 

At all times the quiet seclu- 
sion of the cozy corners and com- 
fortable seats are very inviting to 
the studiously inclined, or the 
mind heavily burdened with vitally 
important secrets that simply must be whispered into a sympathetic ear. 

In the first weeks of college occur fierce and hard-fought battles on the **rushing'* fields. 
Later these conflicts end and peace is restored between the two societies in the usual and 
peculiar manner, in which each side comes off gloriously victorious and perfectly satisfied. 
For the remainder of the year the Adelpheans and Philomatheans work together in friendly 
emulation and in social intercourse. 

At one time it was the custom for the societies to alternate yearly in socially entertain- 
ing eich other. Now our yearly receptions have taken the form of Grand Meetings, to which 
our honorary members living in the city are invited. These are decidedly the most pleasant of 
all the sadly few social events of the college girl. 

One society or the other gives an annual exhibition at commencement of its musical and 
elocutionary talents. It is with a feeling of deep gratitude and sincere thankfulne.ss that the 
historian records the fact that this gracious year of 1900 the Philomatheans will not exhibit. 

.Vnother pleasant feature of the social life of the two societies is their friendly relations 
with the two literary societies at Mercer University. We Philomatheans feel a true “sisterly* 
pride and interest (though we have heard some as skeptical about the appropriateness of that 
adjective) in the Ciceronians when we attend their yearly oratorical contests and debates with 
the Phi Delta Society. For many years there has been the pretty custom of the corresponding 
societies interchanging presents at commencement time. The Philomathean Hall shows ma^y 
marks of the Ciceronians* generosity and exquisite taste. 

Perhaps to the College girl one of the greatest charms of the Society is its wonderful and 
important secrets, the hidden mysteries of which thrill the mind with intense delight. Undoubt- 
edly if it were not for this one and all-powerful element the life of the society would be sorely 
weakened and enfeebled. It must easily be seen why we have such great love and loyalty for 
our societies. Around them cluster the dearest memories of our College life. 
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Life at (Ueskyan a$ a Pbiloniatheaii” 



ITH a great clatter and clang of machinery the train comes to a stop 
under the car shed. You get off. You are very lonely and you don’t 
know what to do. You stand staring helplessly about you, when you 
hear some one say, “Is there anyone here for Wesleyan College?” 
You feel relieved, smile, say “Yes,” and surrender your check to the 
kindly faced gentleman. 

How eagerly you watch from the car window for the College! 
You are sure you will recognize it from its pictures. At last you see 
it looming grandly up in the distance. It is a magnificent old build- 
ing, but there is something about it that strikes terror to your poor, 
boiiiesick little heart. It is so big, and you, you are so little. 

rnnm pHncipal. She introduces you to two or three girls in the 

room. Their forlorn appearance labels them as new girls like yourself. 

in >a“ghter in the halls. The principal calls the girls 

m and tells them to show you to your room, and to introduce you to the other girls who ^ve 

you inquisitive. They ask you your name, home, theclass 

y ^t to enter, when you came and other questions too many to name. They put their 
arm^about you with the freedom of years of friendship, and proc'eed to show y^u ove! the 

the frr^Thllt r“ w' r acquaintances break away from you with 

gul fashion, but it seems very gushing to you. They say how glad they are to get back You 

look upm ^-onder Glad to be back at Wesleyan ? You can't understand it. 

Oh the diff * '?u ‘’i"""- “> ynn und takes you in. 

Oh the difference lu the faces at that meal! Some as bright as a radiant June morning some 
as dark as a cloudy winter night. uiumiDg, some 

will “i'" dinner. She eyes you a little critically, but she hopes you 

will ^ good friends. You like her and feel more at home already euopesyou 

.rrouns°th?f"’‘ understand the meaning of the little groups gathered about the halls, the little 
f^esi^tl^ gradually melt into large ones. The girls are Ulking so earnestly and cautiously 
I reseutly one of these groups break up. Two of the girls come to 
you and ask you to walk. You do so, but you had rather go to your 
room and cry. They make engagements to walk with you between 
supper bells, after supper, before chapel, and for church. You think 
them very cordial. 

As you go to your room you meet other girls who introduce 
themsel.es to you. They immediately begin to make engagements 
to walk. ^ ou wonder vaguely if the girls do nothing but walk. You 
tell these girls of the engagemenls you have already. They are 
awfully sorry,” but they make a number of others with yon. 

The attention of the girls keep up without intermission. You 
have engagements every spare moment of the day. Every afternoon 
some one takes you to the "Pharmacy.” One of the town girls takes 
you dnvmg and treats at Lamar's. She has you out to spend the day 
on Monday. You meet some friends of her's who are " verv nice ” 
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are havinj? a lovely lime with some girls on the lawn, 
when another girl comes np to you and says she has 
, an engagement with you. You don’t in the least 


off with her. She takes you to where there is another 


/^^ // * ^ * * 

don’t see why she will not join the group on the 

ty lawn; but she insists on her engagement, and you go 


remember it, but you have so many engagements you 
have to quit trying to keep up with them all. You 


^ it be your pin, too, to join their society. You don’t 
r know what to say. You like these girls, but your 
' roommate is a Philomatheaii and you like her. 


given her. They ask you if you don’t think 
it pretty. When you say “Yes,” they ask you to let 


group of girls. They begin to talk to you of their 
society. They show you a new pin one of them has 


You are invited to spreads in girls’ rooms and to those 
frolics so dear to a college girl’s heart, midnight 
feasts. You think Wesleyan an ideal place, now. 


Still the girls act awfully queer sometimes. You 


You don’t think you ought to pledge either society yet. When you tell them this, they 
say your roommate has nothing to do with it. You should join the society where your friends 
are all Adelpheans. You are not sure of this. The Philomatheans have shown you equal 
attention, seem just as good friends. You leave them without pledging. 

As you leave the table that evening, a girl comes up to you, and puts her arm about you. 
She is a Senior, and from your lowly position as a Freshman, you have wondered if you will 
ever surmount the barriers that stand between you and the exalted position this girl occupies. 
She. of all other girls you have met, is the bright particular star You have worshipped her 
from a distance and now your foolish little heart flutters as she draws you out of the crowd of 
girls down the steps into the moonlight. Then she draws you closer and says. “ I want you to 
l)e a Philomathean; wdll you promise me, dear?” And you say “ Yes.” How glad the girls 
seem when she tells them and how glad you are ! 

Your friends in the other society seem to have forgotten how fond they were of you, but 
you are so happy you can’t think of that. 

You are taken into the Philomathean Hall. The beauty of the room takes possession of 
you as you enter, and its fascination deepens as your familiarity increases in the years to come. 
There is an air of comfort as well as elegance about the room. Big fur rugs are scattered on 
the soft carpet. The handsome rosewood chairs stretch out their arms invitingly, and the 
long divan at the end of the room, with its wealth of sofa pillows, ^ 

seems to beg you to sit and rest. 

It is night and the heavy silken hangings are drawn in front of 
the deep bay window; but the room is flooded in light which comes 


Time passes on, and the day arrives when you are to l)e taken in; 
initiated into the mysteries of the Philomathean Society. You and 
the other girls who are to pass through the dread ordeal are gathered 
into one of the rooms w aiting the hour. Each of you look nice in 
your light sumuier dresses, but you are too frightened to think of 


to you through rose colored shades. A handsome mirror reflects the 
happy faces of the girls as they sit or stand about the room. 


That dear old Hall ! little you guess now how you will come to 
love it in after years. 
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how you look. All day you have plugged at the Greek 
Alphabet; you have committed to memory Horace’s ode to 
Sydia, and a part of Cicero’s defense of Roscius, and you 
have struggled in vain to learn the Lord’s prayer back- 
wards. Your Senior friend, “as a friend,” has told you it 
would be wise to do this. She wishes you to ride the billy 
^oat with all ease possible, and this, she w’arns you, is the 
magic charm by which he is tamed and made manageable. 

One by one the girls are taken up stairs; at last it is your 
time. You go, clinging to the hand of your escort, and 
faintly murmuring, “ora pro nobis.” There is a strange, 
unearthly knock at the door; you cross the threshold, 
and — ! 

How' proudly you carry yourself as you come down to 
tea. You are a Philomathean now. The badge on your heart is the token of that. You may 
be foolish, but you sleep with it on tonight, and your hand rests lovingly on it while you 
dream of that strange, sweet country whose borderland you crossed today. You look forward 
eagerly to Monday morning. You know' the regular weekly meetings are held that day. The 
girls always seem to have such good times then. On this particular morning you jump up 
from your books as soon as you hear the bell ring. Ah, the girls do have happy times in the 
Hall You are so glad you are a Philomathean- 

It is spring. You hear the girls talking of a Grand Meeting. They tell you it is a meeting 
to which the friends and honorary members of the society are invited. 

You think that aw'fully nice. You have a friend you would like to invite; the friend to 
whom you gave your Philomathean pin a w'eek or two ago when you spent the day out in 
tow’n. 

The time for the meeting has come. You are in a flutter of excitement. You haven’t too 
much to do, but the failure or success of the society falls on all its members alike. The short 
program is soon over. The girls did beautifully, you think. You are proud of being a 
Philomathean. 

Commencement days are past, and it is time to go home for these long months. 

The three long months are three very short ones, and you are back under the car shed at 
Macon. You are not lonely now. You know what lies before you. You are an old girl. As 
you enter the college door you see your roommate. You fly at her in the w'ay that was so 
incomprehensible to you last year. You go off arm in arm with her, asking which of the 
girls have come back; w’ho the Philomatheans w’ant; what kind of girls are the new ones; and 
which society is on top now in the rush. You fall into the way of paying those kindnesses 
and courtesies to the new girls that were paid to you last year. You find they are not casual 
trifles, but deep laid plans that absorb your whole time. You neglect all your school work 
for the first few weeks You may be able to make that up for 
examinations. You can’t make up society w'ork. That waits 
for no one. At last the initiation is over, and you settle down 
to a hard year’s work. 

It seems such a short time since school opened when you 
begin work for the exhibition; you have to work hard, too. 

You are up in the morning with the birds, studying away at 
your part, and you are up late at night practicing it. Final 
examinations coming on makes no difference in the amount of 
practicing }ou have to do. It is for the Philomathean exhibi- 1 
tion and it must be a success. 
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Like all things so resolutely determined and 
worked for, it is one. 

Junior year! How you hale it! You used to be 
told you were a bright class in your Freshman and 
Sophomore days. No one tells you that now, though 
you study harder than you ever did before. You dig, 
dig, dig. from morning till night, but do not seem to 
accomplish anything. Each teacher exerts himself 
to put more work on you than the rest. You feel that 
^ each succeeds. You have very little time for society 
joys, but they only seem sweeter by reason of their 
rarity. 

All things have an end, and at last your despised 
Junior year comes to a close. 

A Senior! You have at last attained the place of 
the girl you so much envied in your callow Freshman days. The goal toward which you have 
been cherishing so long is at last in sight. 

You are one of the leading girls in school now and the leader in your society. You have 
been a member longer than anyone, for your Freshman mates have fallen by the wayside of 
the rugged road that leads from Fresh to Senior. 

A misunderstanding arises with the opposing society. It falls on you to conduct the war 
that follows. You do not like these party strifes. They seem to low’er the standard of both 
societies. But there is warrior blood in your veins, for in spite of your mind’s disapproval, 
your heart gives a little bound at the prospect of conflict. You have tried the steel of your 
trusty woman’s weapons, your tongue, many times during the past three years in strifes with 
the Adelpheans, and cannot help but feel a little joy* at the thought of a final combat in which 
you act as general. ♦ * ♦ 

Peace is at last restored. You and your faithful fellow soldiers are satisfied. You carried 
the day with flying colors — what matters it if the other side think they did alst»? 

You are tremendously interested in the exhibition this year. The Adelpheans had an 
unusually good one last y^ear, and the Philomatheau must be at least a little better. 

You have the leading part. You have worked very hard. Suppose you should make 
yourself sick? But, no, you do not mean to get sick. This last thing you do for your society- 
must be the very best that is in you to do — and it is the best. Through you the Philomatheans 
have scored another success. 

Graduating day, the day to which you have looked forward so long, the day you have 
despaired so many times of reaching. All the difficulties have been removed, all the obsta- 
cles .surmounted. You have ever thought of it as a day of happiness, but as you step out in 
front of your class to read your valedictory, you realize that it is saying goodbye in earnest 
and the happiness is not there. You forget all the troubles, all the disappointments of 
your college life and remember only its joys. You glance around upon your teachers— 
those teachers so kind and faithful; upon your classmates, your society mates. It is .sad to 
leave them all. Your hands wander to your talisman, your Philomathean badge, and rest 
there unconsciously as they did in your sleep the night you were taken in four years ago. 

Your voice breaks. It would have failed, but the hand on your pin recalls to your mind 
your beloved society, and the power which has influenced you so often in the past comes to 
your help now. Your sisters would not like you to fail, and in a voice sweet and true, you bid 
farewell to Wesleyan. Martha Avgvsta Park 
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see her at front windows, 

We see her on the street, 

And against her will naught 
hinders, 

For away she runs quite fleet. 


Her suit and hat are alw^ays pink. 

And she has a jaunty air ; 

She flirts and smiles in a way you*d never 
think. 

While the teachers tear their hair. 


She thinks all things are “ jouce.** 

(From church spires down to a mouse) ; 
And all club men are “desperately cute,“ 
And her wild fancy exactly suit. 


The Mercer boys are simply divine. 
Thinks our girl with mind so fine ; 

For them has winks and “ fun galore,** 
And loves them just a “ wee bit ** more. 


She “dotes ** on frat ** pins and candy, 
And makes her beaux quite handy ; 

For when “ in line ** they walk behind her. 
She gives each one a gentle (?) reminder. 


When at the age of tender twenty, 

Of love she thinks she has “ a plenty.** 
To this poem an end must be lent. 

So our girl goes home — not sent. 
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Written for Philomathian Society. 


Cupid’s Darts 


CusTis N. Gvttenbkk«;ek 
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In ibe Cand of Precious Ore 

’ T was in the Land of Precious Ore. The Land of Precious Ore is not a beautiful 
country, nor one that the birds love. It is only a fit place for him to come to, 
who has lost heart, though most of them who come here, come 
because they are full of heart. They are not so always when they go away 
from it. 

I think I never saw such starved, ignoble nature ; nothing throve 
except rocks. The hills are covered with them ; the soil set wdth them 
down as deep as a well may go, it seems. They pour through the gullies 
that eat into the hills during the wet seasons ; they grind under every step ; 
they weigh down and kill even the weed’s roots. As for vegetation— a few 
deformed pines twist themselves up out of the heavy ground, and a little 
grass, hard and knotted, pricks the earth— “ as scant as hair in leprosy.** 
But above all, it is the land where the hill of gold is. This hill is the last 
touch, or, we might say, the chief corner stone of the dreariness of the place. It is as a look 
of malice on an ugly face. Despite its unchanging harvest of rocks, its dreary void of sounds, 
its nine months* barrenness of heaven before a drop falls ; the men and women in the Land of 
Precious Ore might eke out some sort of nobility, or even happiness, if it were not for the hill 
of gold ; to the people who cannot help but look at it, it preaches nothing but “ Futulity,” or 
it laughs at them full of scorn. 

Girded about the “loins** of the hill is a drapery of broken and snarled pines I say 
“loins,** for the hill seems to be sitting, with its feet resting underneath the valley of rocks. 
It looks squat, but is indeed, by many odds, the tallest mountain in the surrounding country. 
Its height is lessened by its bigness. From the lap of the valley, where there is the end of a 
railroad, which, winding and hurrying, leaves the Land of Precious Ore as fast as it can. A 
path leads at length by many tortuous turns and twists up to the front of the hill of gold. But 
it has no front. That has been ripped off ; and it is this that makes the hill dreadful ; all day 
long it shows to the astonished gaze of the valley its angry wound. From earliest light until 
closing time of the last broken window-shutter the valley sits in wonder at the fresh-looking 
sore in the hill side. 

Scattered among the growth at the base of the hill, huge boulders and enormous lumps of 
clay lie pell-mell where the side crumbled. The pines, with bent locks and twisted arms — 
sometimes with both head and root tangled together — are crawling out from the tons of dirt 
on them ; straight up behind them rises the wall of fresh earth. Between the trees it shows 
red ; above them it towers a threatening height. Its top edge is fringed and bristled with 
roots sticking out, or trees head down, ready to 
pull loose. At any moment it may slough off 
in another slice of mountain. 

A horse, once imported to that country, 
when brought to the foot of the precipice, sud- 
denly becoming aware of it, lifted his head and 
looked. Then he turned toward his master 
with a most speaking expression of astonish- 
ment. But there is one thing that transfigures 
the hill of gold to all men’s eyes, it is the 
hill of gold. Men are always found there. 

Some have been born, grown up and died in 













sight of it. Whether they 
suffered any deformity of 
person or character, or 
any want of some part of 
their being, from this 
constant association with 
the broken hill, I do not 
know ; but there are one 
or two old tales that lead 
on to suspect it. The 
population, however, like 
the grass, is thin. The 
allurements of the hill of 
gold draw many, but only 
a few remain; the rest 
deserting it under a false 
notion that not the entire 
^ hill can repay one for the 

hardships of life in the Land of Precious Ore. Some go away for other reasons. A few 
die there. 

Early one morning of a year too far back for many of us to remember, a man burrowing 
into the very midmost bowels of the hill made a w'onderful discovery. In the darkness his 
hand had reached out and touched the skirts of riches. At the feeling, suddenly the whole 
blackness about his touch sparkled with wealth. His very pick gleamed; he felt himself, his 
heart, swiftly metamorphosing into the hardest and most inexorable gold. At the discovery 
he lifted up his voice and howled in joy He laughed out of the very pit of the earth. 

For five years or more he had been prying and digging, and peering and peeping ; and 
now at last he had found it — wealth! The man spent but a moment to gloat over the thought; 
than he went to work again, harder than ever. Without food, without sleep, for three days 
and three nights he continued in the darkness, digging and digging. He forgot everything— 
he forgot hunger, fatigue, darkness, foul air, cold, loneliness, silence*— 
but that he must dig. He himself w^as only a tool that digged. 

At the end of the three days he appeared at the mouth of the tunnel. 

No need to publish his future. It was written on his face. The men 
knew, the moment they saw him ; and word flashed over the valley 
that the hill of gold had yielded herself to him. 

It reached his wife’s ears ; she, too, had not slept for three 
nights ; for she was one of those silly women w'ho wear out their 
beauty with foolish fears, when one of their own may be absent and 
doing well enough. 

“ Oh, my dear husband ! my dearest !” she cried to herself so 
soon as the tardy gossip had taken her leave. “ Now you will be 
happy ! Now, at last, you have what you deserve.** She thought so. 

The woman cleaned and tidied her hut more carefully than usual, and 
did not neglect to dress herself in fresh things, arranging her hair as 
her husband liked it. 

**And oh, my darling,** she kept thinking, as she flew about her 
duties (never in any way to indicate her three sleepless nights), “ we 
will look our best for you when you come in. Here, baby, let me 
make you comfortable and sweet. Father must not find you fretting ” 

.*\nd she dressed and nursed the child, laying it to sleep in a clean 
sheet in its box. 






The other two children she washed and combed, her heart 
singing within her all the time, and uttering some of its mute 
music on her cheeks. She was as glowing as she had been during 
those early days when a handsome stranger from the east, he began 
to walk with her in those beautiful vales. She was no better edu- 
cated than to think the Land of Precious Ore beautiful ! 

Midday came, but not yet her husband. She forgave him, for 
she knew' it would he hard for him to get away from his friends. 
“And he is tired,** she said, ‘and the road is so long and rough.*’ 
She went out and looked toward the hill of gold. She went to 
bless it ; but when her eyes lighted on the great w’ound in its side 
a heaviness overtook her, and her tongue refused to bless. 

And the sun went westward. “He will be here soon,’’ she 
sighed. Then to keep her face from looking tired or anxious, 
she began to encourage cheerful thoughts. “Oh, my dear, you 
shall go back now to your beautiful home in the east, where your 
kind of people are; ladies with white hands and men who w'ear white shirts all the time. He 
has talked so much about it, dear love ; and now he can go. He can have what he wants — 
what he ought to have.’’ 

“I’m sleepy ’n hungry' ! Give me some bread.*’ 

Her boy and girl, soiled in spite of her watchfulness, came begging for attention. She 
wanted to wash and dress them again, but they w’ould not let her — insisting on supper. The 
baby waked, crying. Finally, one after the other, with coaxing and humoring, she had them, 
while it was still less than dusk, all three tucked in their bunks. 

“How he used to talk about sending our girl to school.’’ she said, fixing the sheets. ** I 
remember as soon as she came, he began to talk about it; and he was glad because she favored 
his mother; and when the boy came, ‘Oh,’ he said. ‘ he would be the treasure of his mother 
and sisters, for he is the only one to keep the name alive.* Oh, husband, and now you will do 
all the things you wished to! The children shall go to school and learn how' to do; they w ill be 
like you and know how to talk like you, and your hands will be beautiful and white again, like 
they were when you first came. That time you kissed my brown one !** She never forgot it. 
The woman went to the door and looked along the path; then turning back, stooped a moment 
over her children. They slept sweetly. 

She slipped out, being very gentle with the latch, and started down the path. There was 
no danger to threaten any one in the Land of Precious Ore. except the danger of the falling of 
the hill of gold. Dusk was in the sky, being laid with a thick cloud coming up over the hill. 

The woman faced that way and hurried forward. Now and then she met a solitary man 
or a little party of two or three. They nodded to her, but did not stop to speak. 

“ They think 1*11 look down on them now,** she said, with sorrow and surprise. “ Why. I 
only wish every one of them could have the same kind of luck as my dear husl>and.’’ 

On her way. as she glanced from side to 
side, there was a pulling of sadness at her heart. 

She was going to leave those pine stunts and 
rocks and gullies soon. She whispered them a 
farewell. 

She was, perhaps, the only person in the 
Land of Precious Ore who had not been taught 
how dismal a place it is. She had no more wis- 
dom than to love it. 

“But my dear husband does not like it,*’ 



she thought, “and I am glad. I am glad he can 
go away and leave it. He shan’t have to stay anj’ 
longer where he doesn’t like to stay.” She tried to 
shame her grief in gloating for him. At length 
the woman arrived on the swell of a rise in the 
land, in sight of the trees girding the hill of gold. 
In the stillness she could hear the faint chicking 
of a pick, which caused her to hasten. 

“ Oh, I ought to have brought him his supper. 
May be he has gone back to work. I know he is 
hungry.” 

The man who had been knocking his tools 
against a rock approached her in the gloom. 

“Oh good evenin’,” he said, when he saw 
who she was, and passed on. 

She looked after him a moment, then turned 
again toward the hill. Its cliff frowned over her. 
As she approached, entering the shadow’ of the 
pines, she had a nonsensical feeling that the hill 
was about to whisper a dreadful secret to her. Then 
she upbraided herself for her folly. But her foolish 
heart began to be restless. 

” Ob, husband, husband, where are you? Call 
me! But hush, what a simpleton I am; he’ll l>e 
here directly. I believe I hear him now.” She went stumbling and crawling on amongst 
the debris of the fallen mountain. She came within hearing of a group of men but could 
scarcely di.scern them in the dusk They were speaking her husband’s name. Her silly heart 
took fire again. “They all know now what a man he is. They will be proud to .speak to him 
now' and this valley w ill never forget him. The children to be born here will be told about my 
husband. Perhaps he is standing there w'ith them.” 

But he was not. The men answ ered her and then quickly dispersed. Why did not one of 
them wish her w’ell ? She was hurt with them. But her husband ! It seemed to her that if he 
did not come soon she w’ould scream. She began to .scramble over boulder and through brier 
in confusion, almost sobbing. Just as she reached the entrance to one of the tunnels, a man 
came out. He had some earth in his hand, at which he was gazing curiously. The woman 
ran to meet him. It was onl}' the man w'ho stayed at the railroad station. 

‘‘Why, husband !” she cried, falling at his feet. She had truly lost her wits. The man 
lifted her up and peered into her face, then he bade her stand up. When she saw that it w’as 
not her husband she did not cry out nor faint, but obeying him staggered to her feet and stood 
waiting for him to speak. 

” Go back to your children.” he said, or it was the hill of gold speaking. “They and you 
will not leave this valley. You ought to be glad, woman, that you love it. and you ought to love 
it,” he said, in a strange voice, “ for nobody in it has the treasure that you have found. ” 

My husband,” began her trembling lips. 

“No ; you have the treasure. Your husband found a bag of dirt, and—” then he turned as 
if he might go aw'ay from her; “ he left to-day for the east.” 

This is the old tale, as I received it from my most ancient and honored of friends. He once 
lived in the Land of Precious Ore, and knew about it. When he came to the end of the story 
he said : “ The man who made the great discovery inside the hill of gold went away with his 
riches ; but it turned out, in his hurry, that he overlooked a most precious gem, whose value 
far exceeded all the gold he had in his bag. Years after, the children he deserted found this 
gem, and crowned their whole life with blessings.” But the old man did not tell me what the 
gem was. Ann Stewart Etheridge. 
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“fl midniabt Tea$t” 







Co Room no. 45 

! A box ! 
heavy as a rock. 

Now for a feast ! 

Ten girls at least. 

“ Come in ! Shut the door ! 
Just sit on the floor. 

Now begin to eat 
On that good meat— 
Turkey, sausage, ham, 
Thank you for the jam ! 
Then come salads, cake. 
Pie, bread, tarts— no fake.’ ' 


“Oh ! ain’t it fun ! 

Sorry when it’s dun ! 

“ Girls! the gas bell’s rung ! 
Then things must lie flung. 


Hark ! a gentle rap ! 
Then a louder tap ! 


(Right by Mary’s head. 

Way under the bed ! 

A clatter ! Hide that 

\ splatter I With a hat ! 

Hold this 
Little Miss ! ) 

Bum ! ! 

Cum ! ! 

“ Yes ’ um ! ” 

All is mum 
Not a crum 

In sight 
Tonight ! 

But alas ! the room 
Must receive their doom ! 

Yet we wonder why. 

Always w’hen we try 
To do w’hat is right 
(*Cept maybe one night). 
Some marks are so low 
We just hate to show 
Them to home folk 
Less w'e may provoke. 

Then no more feast 
For some time at least. 



J.\MiE Frederick 
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THREE LETTERS 

AND A 

PHIEOMATHEAN 

HELENA EASTMAN OGDEN 



MACON. GEORGIA. 
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three Ceicers and a Philomalhean 


Margarette De 
Kay, a Junior 
at Wesleyan 
College, meets 
at the Philoma- 
thean reception 
the rising young author, 
James Yaw. 


/ 


three tetters and a Philomatbean eonttnuca 
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three tetters and a Pbllomathean eontinuea 


The following winter, when she is once more at Wesleyan, Margaret te receives a letter 
from her eccentric uncle, her guardian, who has just returned from a tw’O years’ stay abroad. He 
states his intentions to marry her to the manager of his stained-glass works, a fine young 
man, James Wayland by name, the wedding present to be a partnership in the business* 
He refuses his consent to her engagement to James Yaw, considering it only a school-girl’s 
fancy and telling her that she will outgrow it in a few weeks, or a few months at the most. 
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Cbrcc Cetter$ <ind a Pbilottiatbean continued 



But Miss De Kay is of a different opinion. She writes at once to her lover, telling 
him that she will give up her fortune by marrying against her uncle’s wishes (as in the 
will by which she inherited the property it was expressly stated that she would forfeit 
her inheritance if she married under the age of twenty-one without her uncle’s consent). 
This letter she hands to the professor, asking him to mail it for her. This happens in 
March. 
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Cbrcc Ccttcrs diid 4 PI)lloitidtl)C4n— continued 



About the middle of May Janies Wayland is surprised and horrified by receiving from 
the Dead letter Office a letter that he himself had written and mailed to Margarette weeks 
l^efore, and had anxiously awaited a reply, which, of course, never came. This letter had 
informed Margarette that he and young Yaw were one and the same person. He had begged 
her forgiveness and had excused himself by telling her that he had known of her absolute 
refusal to meet him, on general principle disliking him before she knew him even by 
sight, just because her uncle was so determined to have her marry him ; so, having seen her 
several times, and having admired her more than any other girl he had ever known, he had 
determined to win her under his nom de plume, Janies Yaw 



three tetters and a Pbilomathean— eontmued 



And about this same time, at Wesleyan, the old professor finds Margarette’s important 
letter in his overcoat pocket, where he had absent-mindedly put it more than two months before. 
This discovery of course explains to Margarette the reason her lover had never answered this 
most vital of all messages she had ever sent him. 


SO 




Cbrce Cetters and a Pbllomatbean -eontinueo 



On her graduation morning, a few days later, life seemed happier than it ever had 
l)efore. She has gladly forgiven young Wayland’s masquerading, she having felt herself to l>e 
the culprit for ever doubting her lover’s affections even in his unexplained silence. Her 
uncle, as may be supposed, is at hand wdth his consent and blessing. 
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And a few weeks later she is ready for the 
|)Ost-graduate course of matrimony. 

Hki.kna Eastman Oc.dkn 











(Uesicyan Bells 



0*0 

OW the world has been thrilled by 
the ringing of a bell, when in some 
great crisis of history the bell has 
pealed forth a message to man- 
kind ! Such was the mission of America’s 
great Liberty bell, now so honored and 
revered, tho* its old sides are cracked and its 
voice forever hushed. 

The pen of man has immortalized the 
Curfew bell and given us in poetic story so 
beautiful a tribute to courage and heroism 
that the heart of the world is stirred by it. 

Perhaps many of the people of Macon have never known 
that there hangs in their midst a bell that has a noble history. It is this bell, our 
ow’ii Wesleyan chapel bell that I would immortalize if I could. Travelers tell us 
thereare those living within the roar of Niagara’s cataract who know only its thun- 
ders and have never gazed upon its grandeur. So, peihaps the people of Macon hear the voice 
of our chapel bell calling us to duty, but do not appreciate its historic value. 

During the history of the college there have been only two such bells. The first of these 
was placed on a frame in the yard under the trees. In January, 1839, it rang out through the 
clear frosty air, proclaiming to the world the good news of education and liberty for the mind 
of woman. It called together not only the school, but the people of Macon, who assembled 
and in an appropriate and formal manner celebrated the dedication of this institution, which 
has helped to make Macon’s name famous. 

And there on the frame, unprotected from the weather, hung this noble bell, content to do 
its duty until it should have another call. 

About this time our fathers were fighting for their rights and our rights. They lacked 
ammunition and a call was made throughout our land for brass and metal to melt. It was 
then that the chapel bell had its mis.siou changed. The trustees felt that they must help in 
this courageous struggle, and in their love and patriotism for the dear Southland sent this bell, 
which was melted into cannon balls. For awhile there was no chapel bell, the smaller ones 
being used in its stead. But there was no complaint; it was rather deemed a joy to be able 
to sacrifice something for the cause, and to know that Wesleyan, too, could lend a 
helping hand. 

Then the war closed and a bell was sought to take the place of the old one. During the 
war St. Michael’s church in Charleston, S. C., had sent the bells from her chimes to be melted 
as Wesleyan’s had been. One of these happened not to be used thus, and tradition says that 
it is now the Wesleyan chapel bell. 

Like the former hell, it was placed on a frame, unj)rotected, unshielded from the weather. 
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But it was not doomed to remain thus. Our noble benefactor, 
George I. Seney, gave an endowment and building fund, with which 
the buildings were repaired and remodeled. The bell was then lifted 
from its humble place and given its present exalted position. And 
there it hangs, daily doing its duty-except April i, which it always 
reserves as a legal holiday. 

How dull and monotonous would be the life of a Wesleyan girl 
were it not for the countless other little bells which she hears daily, 
hourly. All day long there is a broken strain of bells, and if the 
Wesleyan girl would have her life harmonious and free from discord 
she must all the while be 

Keeping time, time, lime. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme 

To the tintinabulaiion that so musically wells, 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells.** 

The first sound that reaches her ear in the morning, breaking 
those peaceful slumbers so dear to the heart of a school girl, is the 
rising bell— cruel brazen- voiced bell ! The Wesleyan girl becomes a 
heroine as she lets the beautiful dreams quickly vanish, to be ex- 
changed by the day’s cold duties, because of 

“ The clamor and the clangor 
The jangling and the wrangling of this bell.” 

Then comes the silver-voiced breakfast bell, and the girl w’ho 
must be obedient to these many-voiced bells, delights to press the 
button and ring the elevator bell, whose tones may not be so musical 
to the elevator boy. In time, come the door bell, the gymnasium 
bell ; the former may bring unexpected pleasure, but the latter always announces - Gym,*’ who 

comes too often and stays too long. ... 

O. Wesleyan is indeed rich in bells, but her pr.de .s not so much .n her noble chapel bell. 

nor in these smaller bells that keep her great system in perfect motion, but in t^ belles who 
havegouefrom towers to ring an.l chime in other places. Thmk of her 

can. African. Chinese. Brazilian and Indian Territory. They have chimed the glad tid- 
ings of great joy ” to the nations of the earth who knew it not. As England boasts that the 
sun never sets on her dominion, so may Wesleyan boast that it never sets on her Iielles, for 

they are heard in all parts of the earth. , 

Among Wesleyan’s chimes are the Reform belles: Mis, Clara De Graffenre.d and Miss 
Mary Patterson of your own city have rung out loud and earnestly, and their message has been 
a plea for the children of the poor who are often so heavily burdened with labor that their 
vitalitv seems crushed. Surely they will be the Liberty belles of such children. 

And lastly her Modern belles. It may be that you have heard them ring and know the 
tone and mes.sage of each-the Park belle, the Night belle and the Hall belle. And does not 
the modern belle suggest to the mind, the beau? Who knows what the result may be? Per- 
chance the two may unite and then the result will be a Wesleyan wedding bell. 


“Hear the mellow wedding bell, Golden bell! 
What a world of happiness its harmony foretells. 
On the future, how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 


To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the 
bells ” 

M.vry Finney 
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Cwilidbt 

HE day is dead; but still faint streaks of crimson, 
blue and gold, 

Are mingled ’mong the western clouds, as if a 
p>ainter bold 

Had dipped his brush into the sun and borrowed 
of the sky, 

But got his colors all mixed up and put them on 
awry. 

And then, as if not satisfied, he into a passion flew — 
And here and there you see great dabs of red or 
a golden hue — 

Until sweet night her sable curtain o’er them 
gently lay. 

And they slowly, slowly melt and fade, and die 
with the closing day. 

Then the shadows close around you and hem in twilight’s hour, 

And you see the diamond drops agleam on the upturned face of a 
flower; 

And I haven’t a doubt but you think it’s dew — but I’ll tell you what they 
said. 

That they were the tears that ^the stars had shed because of the day 
that’s dead. 

From the daisied dell the soft, sad mourn of a dove doth slowly creep. 

And the new' moon shines with a hazy light, and the stars come out to 
peep. 

'I’hen the faint sound of a bell comes o’er from the lea where you often 
roam, 

And the shadows creep still closer and the cows are coming home. 

Then a feeling of sad, sweet sorrow that is more of pleasure than pain. 
Comes gently stealing o’er you, and then is gone again ! 

And you cannot tell and will never know just why that feeling was 
born — 

Rut now the night has come to reign and twilight hour is gone ! 

NEI.LIE Womack Hines 
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Che Curiosities of the Philomathean Society 


lassie for whom every day is Knight, 

Another whose blackest hours are White, 

A queen among girls who is also a King, 

A Park without trees, grass, or birds that sing, 

A Coleman who doesn’t charge high for coal, 

A Land without river, valley or knoll. 

Banks without moss, wild flowers or lichen. 

Cooks that never will go near the kiichen, 

A Hall without ceiling, window or floor, 

A maiden who has much but always wants Moore, 
A Daniel who ne’er saw a lion’s den, 

A Moon that rises each morning at ten, 

A Paris where never a Frenchman is found, 

A Hightower on\y five feet from the ground. 

We keep all our curios on a neat shelf 

And invite you to come up and see for yourself. 






Che Grand meeting of looo 

0^<-i 

ROM the founding of the society it has been customary to have a Grand Meet- 
ing. held each year in the Wesleyan parlors, to which the former piembers 
and the honorary members of the society are iiiNnted. This occasion is the 
most important event in the life of a Philomathean. What girl who has ever 
been to Wesleyan, as a Philomathean, will ever forget with what impatience 
she waited for the time to come, how anxiously she looked for the arrival of 
the new dress from home, how she talked and planned, how she tried to 
study, but gave it up as simply impossible, as she could think of nothing but 
the approaching good time? And then the meeting itself ! But, I am to tell 
of a certain Grand Meeting, not grand meetings in general. I am to tell of 
that of 1900 for the benefit of our many former “ Faithful Sisters,” our 
friends, and our honorary* members, who were not able to be with us. 

The annual Grand Meeting of the Philomathean Society was given, as usual, in the 
Wesleyan parlors. The rooms were pronounced by all to be more l)eautifully decorated than 
they had ever been. The color scheme was pink and white, and carnations of those colors 
with growing palms were the only flowers used. 

The programme was unique and cnteilaining. The invitations had informed the guests 
that they would be greeted with bells, and they were not disappointed; they were greeted both 
with bells and by belles. In the decoration of the rooms bells formed an important part. 
Large pink and white bells hung from the arches between the rooms and other small pink 
ones from the chandeliers. This feature of the evening was also well carried out in the pro- 
gramme- .After Miss Eva Lawson, who was acting as President, had called the meeting to 
order, Miss Louise Frederick read the minutes of the last Grand Meeting; then the pro- 
gramme proper began w ith a beautiful rendering of ” Ring Out Wild Bells,” by a chorus of 
six voices. Misses Houser, Singleton, Adams, Daniel, Murph and Glawscn. Miss Annie E. 
Williams then 
recited “Shandon 
Bells,” which w’as 
followed by an 
instrumental solo 
by Miss Pearl Cole- 
man. An original 
essay, ” Wesleyan 
Bells,” w'as then 
read by Miss Mary 
Finney, which 
treated not only of 
Wesleyan’s famous 
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chapel bell and its many smaller sisters that are always making themselves heard 
about the College, but also of her missionary bells, reform bells, and even her 
modern belles, hinting that some day Wesleyan might even claim a wedding bell. 
This was followed by a recitation by Miss Mary McAndrew, “ The Creed of the 
Hells,** and then a vocal solo by Miss Mary Belle Adams. The next number was a 
recitation, **The Bell of Atri,** by Miss Rose Bud Bivings, and then, after an 
instrumental solo by Miss Miss Kate Glawson, Miss Mattie Hatcher and Miss 
Aleen Moon delighted the guests with a farce, “A Fond Delusion.** The last 
number on the programme, another chorus, “ Evening Bells,** w'as then given by 
the six young ladies formerly mentioned. 

After the programme refreshments, consisting of ice cream, cake, mints and 
almonds, were served by the girls, and the guests spent a pleasant hour in talking 
to their friends and meeting the members of the present society. 

This year a new feature was introduced into the entertainment in having Card’s Orche.stra 
to furnish music for the entertainment of the guests after the completion of the programme. 
This proved to be a delightful and fitting close to a very pleasant evening, and the guests 
lingered until a late hour enjoying the music and the silvery notes of the sweet voices 
of the ** belles.** 
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H morning in Florence 




N a tenement house of old New York 
A wonderful landscape hung, 

A Titian whose beauty and coloring-rich 
The critics once ardently sung. 

A lost bit of art, hidden long from the world, 
The old world of art which bore it — 

As much out of place as the beautiful face 
Of the w'ouian who stood before it. 

She, too, was patrician ; a true Titian type 
Of coloring, vivid and rare, 

From delicate pink of her proud curved lips 
To the braids of her dull-red hair. 

She was no longer young; sorrow, poverty, each 
0*er her pathway its shadow had cast ; 

Now her picture must go; her lover’s last gift, 
The one link between her and the past. 

A Morning in Florence; ” ’twas a picturesque bridge 
Where the sheltering trees hung low. 

And the Arno, bright, in the gay sunlight 
Swept beneath in a noisy flow. 

Near by were the gloomy, grand old streets. 


The gray of the dark, and shadowing walls; 

The gold of a sun-kissed land; 

The skies* blended hue of amber and blue 
Dashed in by a Master hand. 


Massive, in Austere lines; 

Away to the North were the sloping hills 
With villas, and gardens and vines. 

She recalled with a pang that morning in June 
When they rambled old Florence through 
With true tourist zest, hunting— the best 
From the Masters both ancient and new. 

Till they found this life sketch, a treasure to 
The blooii of an Aesthete, stir; [make 
And with lover-like joy at her girlish delight 
He bought it, and gave it to her 

Then they quarreled, as only young lovers will do; 

From her finger she snatched off his ring. 

And into the turbulent waters below 
It went with an angry fling. 

For a moment he stood with trembling lips 
His eyes in a terrible stare. 

Then he turned without speaking, walked quickly away 
And left her alone standing there. 


Then like merry children away they ran 
Till they found the identical place; 

The quaint old stone bridge, the low sw’eeping 
The bright Arno, in its swift race. [trees 
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Fifteen j'ears had gone by since she hooked on his face; 

To her years of hardship untold. 

He had married and buried the wife of his youth, 

Had grown wealthy, exclusive and cold. 

So deep is her thought she has not heard the step 
Of a man in the open door-way. 

Who stares in surprise with his soul in his eyes 
At the Quaker-like figure in gray. 

He notes in dull pain the bare, scanty room. 

Her garments once handsome, now old. 

Great heaven ! that she should know poverty’s sting 
While he had been piling up gold. 

“Jeanette,” he spoke softly; the woman quick turned 
In fright to the man at the door. 

Ah ! had he conie forth from that old stone bridge. 

And were they in Florence, once more—? 

He had changed and grown older; his cold, classic face 
Lines of worry and care now bore; 

But the eyes were still youthful and in their soft light 
She read the old love as of yore. 

He crossed the floor quickly and lovingly touched 
The braids of her red-gold head. 

“ I came here to purchase your picture, my dear. 
But I want you too^'' he said. 


“ Jeanette, look there ! ” to the canvass he points, 

Where the waters of Arno glide; 

“ You buried not only my ring that day. 

But the joy of my life beside. 

The bridge in old Florence is standing today. The woman looked down at her shabby old 
’Neath skies of the same soft hue; And then at the room so folorn — [gown 

Let us go once again to the old trysting place “ Are you sure it’s not/f/y, Robert?” she asks 
And plight our betrothal anew.” With a touch of the old-time scorn. 

“Nay, love^' he cried hotly; “ O why will you doubt — ? 

Men have but one love that is true. 

You proud little rebel, how happy I’ll be 
In making life ea.sy for you ! ” 
*♦***♦** 


A Morning in Florence; surely never before 
Were there skies of such amethyst gray; 
And never a dream of a sylvan stream 
As fair as the Arno that day. 


On the old bridge a couple in silence look down 
Where the waters of Arno wind; 

The restless river an emblem seemed 
Of the troubles they’d left behind. 


Then they lifted their eyes to the peaceful skies 
For the promise of sweet calm there — 

The man of the earnest, classic face 
And his bride of the red-gold hair. 

Gertrude Mani.y Jones 
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)\ Pbilotnatbean Dream 

Dedicated to m. men. 

How it came about that the long room in the front 
on the fourth story of Wesleyan College fell to the Philo- 
mathean society as a hall is not now known, but it 
sufiiceth to say that from the w’indow of the front room 
is a most beautiful view, and of this the Philomatheans 
are very proud. And it is with a romance al>out this 
window that my story has to deal. 

This romance was told to me by a little woman 
whom I half suspected, from her quaint attire and 
charming manner, of being a fairy. 

“Well,** said she “quite a number of y^ears ago, 
when my father, my mother, and I were passing through 
Georgia on the way from our northern home to Florida, 
we stopped over here in Macon to visit Wesleyan, the 
oldest women’s college in the world. It was a mellow 
autumn afternoon that I first found myself gazing 
through that front window of the Philomathean Hall 
upon a view so beautiful that my heart swelled within me at the thought that the hand that 
made it also made me — little insignificant me ! 

“The sun was setting behind the college, but its rays lingered on the far-away hills and 
lovingly caressed the nearer church spires as though bidding them a sweet au revoir, and 
giving them a kiss in promise of his return on the morrow. 

“Oh ! what a beautiful world! I believe it is fairy land! said I to myself, and im- 
mediately I saw the glancing of sunlight on the armor and helmets of knights riding through 
the woods over beyond the city in the east. Then my brain quickly filled the street below 
wdth gilded coaches in which rode fair dames and lassies clad in the old-time elegance of 
brocades with long trains, high heels, paint, pow'der and patches. 





“ Passing the coaches on horseback from lime to time were the grand-looking gentle- 
men who bowed low' to the passing fair. « 

** At length, I saw’ a young man come dashing down the street and stop his horse for 
a moment at a sign from some one within a passing coach. Off came his hat, and his head 
bowed low over the horse’s neck in obeisance to the fair personage within the coach. Would 
you believe it ? When he raised his head to shake back the blonde curls on his forhead, he 
suddenly caught sight of the w'indow where I sat, and fora moment I seemed to look into the 
soul of the handsome boy, so long and steadfastly did we gaze each at the other’s face. 

** At this moment I felt a hand on my shoulder and I heard my father saying that the 
poor, tired child had fallen asleep : — ' Wake up, dearie, we must hurry to the hotel for supper 
that w’e may not miss our train.* I had fallen asleep and dreamed it all as I looked from the 
Philomathean window.” 

” That i.sn’t all, is it? *’ I found myself saying in a distressed way to the quaint little 
lady, when I suddenly sat up in bed and found that I too had l)een dreaming, and that there 
was no one there at all. 

Distressed at the sudden end of what had promised to be a most interesting story, I 
thought each night that surely before morning I should finish my dream. But such good 
luck did not come to me until months after when on the train, I overheard a dreamy-looking 

blonde-haired young fellow telling this story to 
the person sitting next to him : 

“Yes,” he said, “I am on my way to 
Macon to visit Wesleyan College. There is a 
fond association in our family history with a cer- 
tain window in that college, because long years 
ago when my grandfather was a young man of 
twenty-two, he was riding by the college one 
’ autumn afternoon and happening to look up, he 

saw, framed in by a little gabled window, the prettiest face in all the world. I*ve often heard 
him say how startled he was when he realized that he had stopped his horse and gazed a full 
three minutes at the beautiful girl in the window'. 

” I should probably bore you if I told you, as I have so often heard it told by the old 
gentlemen himself, how my grandfather lived from that day but to see that face again and to 
know the girl herself ; how' he made effort after effort to find out something about her, but 
never succeeded. How’ever, I w’ill say that he made up his mind to find that girl at some future 
day, and well he knew' that his happiness in life would be but a hopeless affair without her. 

” For three years he never failed to look at that w'indow in passing the college, and on 
the anniversary of that past afternoon in the autumn when first he saw the vision, he was pass- 
ing the college on horseback, and as he gazed up at the window and dreamed again the dream 
of yore, saw again the same fair face, the same earnest look as if gazing into his soul, he 
stopped his horse and lost himself in his dream. 

“Accosted by a friend, he rubbed his eyes and looked again at the window, and this time 
the vision was real. Then followed a flirtation from the college window. At the same hour 
each «lay he saw her there. Once she threw out a bunch of violets that lodged on the second 
story roof of the piazza, and at night he stole in and climbed up and got them. They say there 
is a ve.stige of those violets in the family yet but I haven’t seen them” 

“All out for Macon ! ” roared the conductor, and looking around I found myself the last 
person to leave the car, and to this day I don’t know whether that blonde boy in front of me 
told the story or whether I dreamed it. What think you ? 

On going hurriedly into the Philomatheaii Hall to look for a book, I stopped inside the 
door as I closed it and said to myself: “What a sacred hush about the place!*’ Standing 



there, lost in reverie, late in an afternoon in autumn, I looked toward the window' and saw that 
it was open. By it stood an old gray-haired gentleman with a sweet, dignified air. He was 
holding the hand of the quaint little w’oman of my dream, and together they w'ere gazing at 
the view from the window. I dared not move ; I scarcely breathed, as through the sacred 
stillness I heard her say : 

“.\nd wasn’t it sweet, John, the way it began? I saw you in a dream, clad in knightly 
array, but I know now that it w’as really you down there in the street looking up here at me ” 

“Yes, dear Margery, it was sw'eet, that first glimpse of you ; those long three years of 
w’aiting until your father granted your request and sent you here to school ; then our smiles 
and glances at each other until that first Commencement when I met you. Then a long 
summer of waiting for your return to school ; then a note or two smuggled into the college ; 



a few meetings at the homes of friends; another long summer before you came back a Senior ; 
then a weary nine months’ waiting until the end of your last term when my little eighteen- 
year-old Margery stayed in Macon to visit a friend, and I ended the six years of w'aiting by 
asking her to give her life to me. Have you ever regretted it, Margery ?’’ 

“ Not once, John,” and she nestled up close to him while he leaned over and printed a 
kiss upon her soft gray hair, half whispering : 

“ Exquisite view' ! I wonder if the Philomatheans know' what a treasure this window is.” 

* * * * ** 

Approve of college flirtations? Not 1 ! But, reader, if you wrant to flirt from a college 
window, go to the Philomathean Hall on an autumn afternoon ; there the view is grandest, 
there the dreams are sweetest, there the thoughts are purest and I know that the handsomest 
blonde men in town pass beneath that window. Edith Dean Stetson. 










€arnaiion$ 

’Twas a bright pink bunch of carnations 
That first touched the maiden’s heart 
As they nodded and smiled at each other, 

First together and then apart. 

Said the fair young maid as she spied them: 

“They’re the sweetest flowers that grow', 

And tomorrow to Wesleyan I’ll wear some, 

Where for the first time I go.” 

As the golden-haired lassie came tripping 
To the college on the following day 
She wore a bunch of carnations 

Which she thought of much on her way. 

Before she was hardly aware 

That her journey was at an end. 

She beheld a crowd of sweet maidens 
As the steps she was ’bout to ascend. 

“You are ours,” shouted a chorus of voices 
As the maiden entered the door, 

“For you wear a bunch of carnations, dear. 

And we love you as never before.” 

The fail young maid is a “Philly,” 

And whenever we ask her why, 

' Carnations.” she whispers gladly. 

With a light in her soft brown eye. 

But we all know the rest of the story, 

. For she always ends it so, 

“Carnations, dear sisters, are the sweetest flowers that 
grow.” 

Sarah Helen Land 





(Ubai Cbcy Say 



R. ROBERTS, at the opening of school, much elated: 

‘•Young ladies, have you all matriculated?’* 

Prof. Hinton, with a mind as broad as creation: 
“Young ladies, please do not indulge in conversation.” 


Prof. Forster, as Mulberry bells begin to chime: 
“Girls, be sure to be on time.” 


Miss Allen, with a smile so benign: 
“Girls, do not forget to sign.” 

Prof. Bonnell, with a glance of defiance: 
“ Seniors, you must study science.” 


Mrs. Cobb, with a voice so clear: 

“Girls, tomorrow you will write on Shakespeare.” 


Miss Loudon, always on the alert: 

“Girls, be sure to get tickets for the concert.” 


Mrs. Shinholser always says so precisely: 

“Now practice hard and you’ll play that nicely.” 

Miss Parkinson, so dear, but very high strung: 
“Young ladies, the last gas bell has rung.” 


Miss White, into chapel she’ll go: 

“Girls, don’t sing so miserably slow.” 

Mrs. Burks, with a “good morning” for every one: 

“ History repeats itself; nothing new under the sun.” 

Miss Picket, who always speaks so low: 

“No, dearie, no.” 

Miss Lewis, no matter how much you fret her, 
Always says sweetly: “That’s better, that’s better.” 

Madam Bloomstin, with a glance from her soft, brown eyes: 
“Young ladies, please prepare this French exercise.” 

Miss Loreaux, last, but not least; 

“Dear, won’t you practice your piece?” 
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Cbe (Uesleyan Qraduaie 

They ushered him in at the sitting room door. 

And he picked his way over the book-littered floor, 

Through scratch pads, and blotters, to the deep ingle nook ^ 
Where Jennie sat, lost, in a musty Greek lxK)k. 

“ So glad, John, to see you ; sit right here by me.” 

She made room at her side, on the oaken settee. 

The young fellow looked in the maiden’s bright eye. 
Glanced quickly around him, and heaved a great sigh. 
Columbia, Brittanica— both were there ; 

Wilkinson, on the table, and Smith on the chair ; 

While making her essay, his brain was in a whirl. 

He was nearly dead to make love to the girl. 

*' It’s an age, since I found you at home,” he said. 

” Yes, the Homeric age is departed and dead.” 

” When I heard you were ill, I’ad fear and dismay.” 

“Yes, the Illiad’s story affects one that way.” 

” Now’, listen, please, Jennie, I’ve something to say.” 

” Nay, speak not, dear friend, w’ords nothing convey; 

On the peaks of Hymeltus, no sound is heard ; 

Not the crash of a tree, or the song of a bird ; 

Deep feelings are rare, and it’s science and .sense. 

That as air becomes rare, sound becomes le.‘‘S intense.” 

” Oh ! come off,” the young fellow plead in despair, 

” I care not for Hymettus, and less about air ; 

It’s Hymen — not Hymetius, that’s bothering me ; 

I love you, and want you to marry me ; See?” 

The maiden sit still in astonishment blinking. 

But nevertheless, she was doing some thinking. 

He disturbed her, un-nerved her, unseltled her poise. 

And yet he was — to her— the dearest of hoys. 

He was jealous and— spunky, but after all’s said, 

A live lover’s better than a Greek one, that's dead. 

Mistaking her silence, he went on ; said he : 

” Now you’ll have to give up your Greek heroes, or me ; 

For months. I’ve been patient, although not at peace. 

While you've raved of, and chased, those blame fellow’s in Greece. 

If you’re to that fellow Prometheus^ Bounds 
Why this fellow’s out on the very firj*t round ; 

If Pin dared your faith to some lyrical myth. 

Or prefer Pericles to John Perry Smith, 

Why say so; it’ll hurt me quite badly, I own. 

But I’ll go right away, and leave you alone.” 

The maiden looked up with reproach in her eyes. 

Then whispered quite softly, with quivering sighs : 

” Would I have to give up Grecian lyrics and art?” 

The young fellow caught both her hands to his 
heart. 

“I’ll agree to all your Greek feather’s and fuss. 

If you won’t ignore me. for that PoivgnotusP 

They have plighted their troth for rough and fair 
weather. 

And are reading the Greek Raphscdist, now, 

together. Gertrudk Manly Jone.s 






Co Our former Pbilomatbean$ 



0^0 

ITH this little volume goes a message of faithful and never-ceasing love to 
you, our sisters. 

Its chief object is to tell you something of our present standing, 
our members, and our work, so that you may compare the society of 
the present and of the time when you were here, and see if you 
think us progressive. 

Since *52 many Faithful Sisters have been initiated in college, and 
after graduation have entered upon their life work. We have 
enrolled the children and grandchildren of some of our members, 
thus handing down through generations the signs and symbols, the cherished mottoes, and 
traditions of this old organization. 

This page is a greeting to all of our members Scattered as they are, we occasionally 
catch glimpses of some of them, of others w’e hear little. 

One of the many distingui.shed women of the South, whom we are proud to claim as 
an old Philomathean, is Mrs. Young J. Allen, who. wearing the society colors, went forth as a 
bride to China with the man who was destinec^ to take a prominent part in forming the 
policy of that nation. 

Years afterward her daughters returned to their mother’s college and joined the Faithful 
Band in its onward march. 

Let us, who have worked always as Faithful Sisters in old Wesleyan’s halls, feel sure that 
at whatever place or time a Philomathean recognizes a wearer of her badge, there she finds a 
friend and sister, whom she can greet with that grip so sacred to both. 

Viva i,a Phii.omathkan 
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r WOULD that I could be Ihy bird, 

Ah tbeii to me were little need 
Out of th}’ soft white hand to feed 
L^poii the fresh and tempting seed ! 

For — w’ere I thy bird — 

I’d live upon thy every word. 

rd need no cage were I thy bird ; 

Caged in thy heart, a captive, I 
Beyond its walls could never fly ; 

To leave my cage would be to die, 

So — were I thy bird — 
rd shun all conduct so absurd. 

And if I were thy bonny bird, 

With love and gladness brimming o’er, 
I would such melody outpour 
That thou couldst leave me nevermore ; 
For— w’ere I thy bird — 

A better song thou wouldst have heard . 









Co Our fionorury members 


OR many 3'ears it has l>een customary for the members 
of the Philomathean Society to elect to honorary mem- 
bership a few of their friends who are not eligible to 
regular memlx^rship in their organization. 

Their names are enrolled in a special book, and 
today many pages are covered with signatures, of which 
we Philomatheans are proud. 

Our hall is always open to our Honorar\’ Members, 
and we would be glad could we know them all person- 
all}'. And, in turn, we trust that they will l)e true to 
the cause, and help us pre.serve the Society’s e.scutcheon spotless. 

It is our aim to keep our Society up to such a standard that it will command 
the re.spect of tru.stees, faculty, and the Macon public. 
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JIficr the Dance 


RKAI) softl}', niy iady is thinking, 

As she sits in the firelight dim ; 

Speak gently, niy lady is dreatiiiug. 

And her dreams are— of him — cf him ! 
And of how at the dance this evening 
He held her hand so tight, 

While dark eyes looked love into blue ones, 
As they stepped the measures light. 


Of how, in the starlit garden, 

Her heart on his soft words hung ; 
How her cheeks grew rosy with blushes 
At hearing her praises sung ; 

\nd of how— what, tears, niy lady? 

Why, surely you didn’t cry ! 

It must have been the starlight 
That sparkled iu your eye. 


There’s no telling what joy will bring u®, 
.\nd maybe the tear was right ; 

And I’m sure ’tis a tear I see now 

As she murmurs, “God keep him this 
night ! ’’ 


Nei.uk Womack Minks 
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Mary Fixnkv — ** She is of so free, 
so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, she 
holds it a veil in her goodness not to do more 
than she is requested/’ Othello, II; j. 


Louesk Frederick — * ‘ The all-seeing 
sun ne’er saw her match, since first the world 
Ixrgun.” Romeo aiid Juliet, I; j. 


Lula Hocser — ** Her e\'e in heaven would through the airy 
region stream so bright, 

That birds would sing and think it were not night/’ 

Romeo atid Juliet, II; 2, 


Kva Kixg — “ Was never gentle lamb more mild.” 


Ev.\ Lawson — ” Of all sorts enchantingly Ix^loved.” 

As Yoti Like It, //, /. 


Alleex Moon — “She looks as fresh as morning 
roses, newly washed in dew.” 

Midsummer NighVs Dream, 


JosiE Reid — ” A maiden never lx)ld; 

Of spirit so .still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at itself,” Othello, II; j. 


Mary Lrcv White— “A piece above all other 
dignities, 

A still and quiet con.science.” 
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Cl)e Reire$$ of Bclmoni 


USKIN says: “Shakespeare has no heroes; he has only heroines. There is not 
I one entirely heroic figure in all his plays, whereas there is hardly a play that has 

HI * perfect woman in it, steadfast in grave hope and errorless purpose. Such is 

Hj^ ^4 Shakespeare’s testimony to the position and character of woman in human life. 

B' \ H He represents them as infallibly faithful and wise counselors, incorruptibly just 

I H I and pure examples, strong always to sanctify even when they cannot save.** 

I H M H Notable among these women is Portia, heiress of Belmont. By many she is 

j H I \ \ considered superior to all of Shakespeare’s heroines, and those who do not agree 

; H/^ I with Mr. Ruskin in regard to Shakespeare’s women, do recognize Portia’s pre- 

eminence. She is a well-rounded woman. In her are combined the intellect 
and wit of a Beatrice or Rosalind, the tender love of a Cordelia, and the buoyancy 
of spirit and scholarly wdsdom characteristic of her alone. This beauty and perfection in char- 
acter, this charm by w’hich she holds all spellbound with admiration, are doubtless due to the 
quality of her early training. She was motherless from her birth and was left by her grief- 
stricken father to the care and protection of a bachelor uncle. This uncle, Bellario, was a 
learned man, a famous lawyer and a gentleman with the highest ideas of morality and goodnes.s. 
He was Portia’s constant companion in infancy and childhood. They were devoted to each 
other; she w’as never happy away from him, and his pleasantest and happiest hours were spent 
with the beautiful child who had completely won his heart by her simple love and trust. 

As she grew older, through her devotion to him, she was led to desire knowledge; first, for 
his sake, and then to love it for itself. She eagerly pursued her studies, under his wise guid- 
ance and with his help and encouragement, until they became her greatest pleasure, and she 
was always loth to leave them for anything else. By the advice and influence of her uncle, she 
even studied and mastered the principles and practices of law, the use and advantage of which 
we see later. As the result of this study and training we find her distinguished for strength of 
intellect and brilliancy of wit. But she was not 
an exception, because in that time it was cus- 
tomary for the women of the best classes to have 
the highest education. The sister or wife of a 
learned professor of a great university was quite 
capable of filling his chair for him in his 
absence. So it was nothing but right that the 
heiress of Belmont should be well educated, 
although it must be admitted that her mental 
training was superior to that of most of her con- 
temporaries. 

But this loving uncle was careful not to 
develop one side only of her character. He 
gave equal attention and care to the develop- 
ment of her moral nature, devoting much time 
to teaching her the fundamental moral truths, 
and to pointing out her small faults and warn- 
ing her against some petty vanity or self-indul- 
gence for which .she showed a weakness. Fear- 
ing that her character might be warped by the 
constant companionship of older persons, or 



that she might get a false idea of her importance by having no one to 
share her joys and sorrows, her uncle provided her with a playmate and 
companion, Nerissa, a little maid of her own age and just the opposite 
in character and disposition. She was a merry little witch, loving fun 
and play and hating her studies, which was, perhaps, fortunate for 
Portia, who, when she rested from her studies, could have 
complete change. In this way the social, humorous side 
of Portia’s nature was developed. Her uncle was also care- 
ful that she should see some of the suffering of the world, 
and appealed to her tender heart in every instance possi- 
ble, so that she would learn charity and mercy early. And 
as the years passed lightly over her, they left her with 
increased beauty, strengthened intellect and a sw’eetened 
nature- 

“It was the morning on which she completed her sev- 
enteenth year. She entered the library where Bellario sat 
and as she stepped forward to present him with a rare old 
volume of poetry and a heap of blushing, dew'-covered flowers which she had just gathered as 
a birthday token, she looked so radiant with happiness and beauty that he involuntarily gazed 
at her as he would have done at a beautiful vision — an impersonation of childhood on the verge 
of womanhood. Her fair hair, partly disordered by the eagerness with which she had col- 
lected her flowers, regardless of thorns, spray, drooping leaves or sweeping branches, her 
cheeks glowing with morning air and exercise; her April eyes, bright with mingled smiles and 
tears, as she greeted him who had been father and brother both in one to her infancy and girl- 
hood; her tender looks, her gentle sweetness, her loving manner, half lavish, half timid, w^hile 
contending with all the strong emotion that filled her heart towards him, as she knelt u]>on the 
cushion at his feet and laid her head caressingly up>on his knee, all made him fanc}' her a little 
fondling child again; but when, some minutes after, she stood at his side discussing with 
enthusiasm the beauties of the poet whose richly emblazoned volume she held in her hand; 
when her eyes beamed with intelligence, her figure dilated with the energy of her apprecia- 
tion of lofty sentiment and daring imagination, her tone thrilled with admiration and awe and 
her whole appearance was instinct with elevation and sublimity of thought, Bellario felt that 
he gazed upon a sentient, high-minded woman — one capable of bearing her part in the great 
drama of life, and of influencing the destinies of others by her intellect, her sentiment, her 
actions.” 

It was on this day, w^hen it seems she had reached the height of her perfections, that her 
long-lost father, drawn by the craving to see his child, came home. Her whole womanly heart 
went out to him, enfeebled by sickness as he was, and her love and ten- 
derness for him w’ere beautiful and touching, while his passionate love 
for her completely mastered him, and for a few short years she was 
happy indeed, with this fond, indulgent father and wise, loving uncle to 
think of her pleasure. Her father, realizing that it w^as her right and 
^privilege to see something of the world, soon after his return introducetl 
her to the society of the best families of Italy, in which circles she won 
the admiration, respect and love of all by her exquisite beauty, her dig- 
nified bearing and her gentle, courteous manners. 

But this uninterrupted happiness was not long in store for her. 
Death claimed her much-loved father and left her in the deepest grief. 
Her father noticed the passionate admiration w'hich she excited in men 
of all races, and fearing that she might become the victim of some mer- 
cenary fortune hunter, made her marriage dependent upon a lottery 







with severest restrictions. After a year of grief and confinement, her uncle 
persuaded her that it was her duty to come out of her seclusion and let the 
world know the chance by which she could be won. Immediately fair Belmont 
was thronged with suitors, for the fame of her beauty, her character and the 
chance by which she could be won were widespread and “the four winds blow 
in from every coast, renowned suitors.” 

At first Portia was a little dissatisfied that her fate should be decided by such 
a chance and was a little impatient that “the will of a living daughter should be 
curbed by the will of a dead father.” But, as one after another failed in the 
choice, her confidence increased and she began to think with Nerissa that “she 
will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but one who shall rightly 
love.” In Portia’s conversation with Nerissa in which they discuss the merits 
of her suitors, we see the wit and humor which is so characteristic of her. She 
said of the French lord: “God made him, therefore let him pass for a man.” 
Thus she described the English baron : “He is a proper man’s picture, but alas, who can 



converse with a dumb show?” 

Prominent among these suitors are the Prince of Morocco, who came with apologies for 
his color, to w hom Portia replied rather coquetishly: “Yourself, renowned Prince, then stood 
as fair as any comer I have look’d on yet for my affection” — and the Prince of Arragon, poor, 
deluded man, whom Portia treated rather sarcastically. But the suitor who attracts our inter- 
est from the first is Bassanio, a young scholar and soldier of Venice, whom Portia had met 
before and who gained her attention and interest by his handsome person and courteous man- 
ner. He was of high birth, but had almost ruined his fortune by extravagant living, but was 
prompted and encouraged to try the lottery for “sometimes from her eyes he did receive fair, 
speechless messages.” After a few’ weeks of delightful intercourse between the lovers, in 
which time there must have been many avowals of love, Bassanio made his choice which was 
successful. Portia, w’ith sweet frankness, confessed her love for him; and her surrender of 
herself, her maiden freedom, her property and power to her lover is one of the most beautiful 
passages in literature. In the midst of their rejoicing and love-making came a messenger to 
Bassanio from his cousin, Antonio, begging Bassanio to come to him before his death. 

In order to go to Belmont in the style that befitted his rank, Bassanio had appealed to his 
cousin, Antonio, a wealthy merchant, for aid, who, in turn, had to borrow the money from an 
old Jewish usurer, Shylock, his enemy, giving a bond, made seemingly as a merry jest, for a 
pound of his flesh. When Antonio failed to fulfill the bond, the Jew showed his earnestness 
by pressing his suit for Antonio’s life. When Portia was told the circumstances, she, wdtli 
magnanimous generosity, urged her lover to marry her immediately and go to his friend. 
When he was gone, under the pretense of 
going to a convent, she sent to Bellario for a 
lawyer’s costume, and with her maid, Ner- 
issa, hurried to the rescue of her husband’s 
friend. At Venice, in the guise of a Doctor 
of Law, she presided as judge of the case. 

It is in this trial scene that Shakespeare 
brings out all sides of her character; she 
shines forth all her glorious self ; her great 
intellectual powers, her high moral ideas 
and her best feelings as a woman are all 
brought out. She appealed to the Jew’s 
sense of mercy and to his love of gold, and 
in every way tried to turn him from his 







- purpose, but when he remained inexorable, she turned 
the full force of her anger and indignation on him. By 
reducing the bond to a point of law she exonerated 
Antonio and incriminated the Jew. She then hastened 
home to Belmont, reaching there before the arrival of 
her husband and his friend; then by a ring, which she 
had begged of her husband in her disguise, proved to 
him her identity with the Doctor of Law. 

There in her beautiful home, she was in her true sphere as a beautifnl, 
cultured woman and a kind and thoughtful hostess. She kept all bright 
and cheerful by her sparkling wit and kindly humor. She was the means of 
bringing happiness to her guest, to Antonio, by telling him of the safe return 
of his ships; and to Je.ssica and her husband, who were with her at Bel- 
mont, by imparting to them the news of their good fortune. Thus she goes 
from our sight, having won our sincerest admiration and warmest love. Our 
imagination follows her through many years of kind deeds and loving inter- 
course with Bassanio. Aleen Moon 
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(Uby Cbcy Came to (Uesleyan 


0^0 


v*4<> 7^ 

r\ ^ A. V1^ ^ rW ' 


Louise Frederick— To uphold the dignity of the Senior 
Class. 


Mary PTnney— To lead the Y. \V. C. A. Laeia Whiting— To get her picture in the 

Annual. 


Blanch Ainsworth —To study Physics. Mary Johnstone— To attend prayers. 


GrssiE Sharpe— To go home. 


Mattie Hatcher— To sketch 
for the Annual. 


Louise Cary — For Society. 





Kva King — T o carry on 
Flirtations. 


Martha Haygood— T o “cake walk” 
for the amusement of the girls. 


Annie E. Williams— To wear Fraternity pins and to study Clav modeling. 


Virginia W.\TTS-To be a Philomathean. 


Edna Arnold— To economize. 




Jenny Banks Arnold— To 
attend gymnasium. 
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5 . 


Ida Willingham 
Louisb Cary 
Dorothy Rogers 
Nellie Knight 
Rosalyn Bivings 


Josephine Shaw 
Mary Simms Wheeler 
Mary Johnstone 
Virginia Watts 
Mary Me A ndrew 
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S 
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marching Chrougb mercer 


Singf a song together, boys; 

Yes, sing it loud and clear: 

Sing it with a hearty will 
And voices full of cheer, 

Sing it as you used to sing 
Way back in freshman year. 
While you go marching through 
Mercer ! 


Mercer ! Mercer ! 

Ring out the chorus free : 

Mercer ! Mercer ! 

All jolly boys are ye. 

All care shall be forgotten. 

All your sorrows flung away. 
While you go marching through 
Mercer ! 






Cbe Pbilomatbeans 


W E RING the belts and we raise 
the strain; 

We hang up garlands everywhere^ 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic — and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again.^ 


9S 










all that is dear, 

Thou art the dearest, 
Of all that are near. 

Thou art the nearest.” 
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I. 

Gussie Sharp 

6. 

Mattik Hatcher 

2. 

Edna Arnold 

7- 

May Moore 

3- 

Ida Willingham 

8. 

Pearl Coleman 

4. 

Mae Daniel 

9* 

Annie E. Williams 

5- 

Marv Addie Murph 

10 

Lola Cook 
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Pbilomatbeait Dictionary 




Philomathean— An •* up-to-date’* organization. 
Membership can only be secured by possessing fair 
features, good qualities and superior intellect. 

Window— A delightful place to spend Sunday 
afternoons, where the time passes very rapidly in 
watching the street cars. 

Beef Steak— Served three times a day, and found 
to be the most durable substance known. 

Rushing — Attention with intention. 

Flushed— An extra supply of money; generally 
obtained by selling books and clothes. 

Teacher— A harmless person who persecutes 
innocent girls with hard lessons. Generally found 
in the most unexpected places and when least wanted. 

Plcdge-A promise which is easily broken. 

Regulations — White cards which are pasted on ever>' door to adorn the rooms. They are 
frequently suggested and referred to by teachers. 

Feast — The only meal served at midnight. The menu consists of pickles, sardines and 
crackers. 

Examinations — Trying ordeals undergone twice a year to find out how much one does 
not know. 

Silent Hour — Tw’o hours spent very quietly every Sunday afternoon in thinking of boys. 
Men — Animals very rarely seen, but are advertised to be harmless. 

Private — A card always seen on a girl’s door when she has just received a box. 

Cute— A favorite expression uttered a hundred times a day to express a degree of beauty. 
Sat On — A verb which takes a girl for its object and a teacher for its subject. 

Initiation — Another trying ordeal undergone once in the life of a Philomathean. The 
symptoms are palpitating heart, dilated eyes, and a trembling in every limb. 
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School 6irl$’ Recipes 


€>•0 

l>of Chocolate 

chocolate served with a school girl’s relish. Into a preserve bottle of medium size 
V place two tablespoonfuls of chocolate rescued from the ants. To this add half a 
cup of borrow’ed sugar and as much water as the bottle can hold. Boil over the gas jet 
until the last gas bell rings. Stir rapidly with curling tongs, tooth brushes and hat pins. 
Serve hot in pickle bottles and tooth brush holders. 

Jimbrosia 

S ET four cocoanuts and as many oranges as your money wdll permit — reserving a few cents 
for sugar. Bore into the cocoanut with a strong hat pin ; empty the juice into a cologne 
bottle and break the nut in an inaudible way. Extract the fruit with a pair of scissors. 
Peel and slice the oranges according to the number of guests. Mix well and put sugar over 
the mixture. Serve cold in soap dishes and pin trays. This is sure of success, as it is teacher- 
proof, giving forth no inviting odors. 

€ 99 $ iind Cl)«c$( on Crackers 

is only suitable for a Sunday night feast, as this is the only night when crackers can 
V-/ be obtained. Every guest is informed that she must bring two or more crackers to the 
room where the feast is to be. Then place in a boiler one egg for each guest. Pour water 
in the boiler and boil over the gas until your arms give out. When six girls of moderate 
durability have held the boiler the eggs are then announced “to be done.** Put them in the 
pitcher to cool. Crumble the cheese in the boiler and hold as l)efore. At the approach of a 
teacher let the boiler fall quietly under the bed and knock the tip out of the gas, the latter 
to kill all odors. When the cheese melts, peel and crumble the eggs. Pour half a cup of 
water over the mixture. Serve hot on crackers. Caution. — Do not try to put the raw eggs 
into the cheese, as it will be very odoriferous. 


$u94r Candy 

/T^EFORE leaving the diningroom, when not observed by any unsympathetic friends, 
v^Cr empty the well-filled sugar dish into a large napkin. Pour the sugar and water in any 
convenient utensil and flavor with cologne. Cook over the gas jet until a teacher knocks 
at the door. Quickly pour into a lx)wl and place on the roof to cool. lu a few minutes a 
nice white substance will be formed, called by those who know how to make it successfully, 
“ Sugar Candy.’* 
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Spring 

L ook at this sig^n : 

** A boy is lost/^ 

He cannot be found. 

His name is Jack Frost. 

And, strangle to say. 

In his very place 
Is a dear little girl 

With a smiling face* 

And I have been told 

By murmuring showers, 
That she came one day 
In a breeze of flowers* 

Some tiny sparrows. 

Singing away. 

Said her name is Spring, 

And she goes in May* 
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77 Is respectfully cull your 
uttentlon to the fol- 
lowing ildoertlsers, to whom 
we are In a measure Indebt- 
ed for the success of this • • 
book. 
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VACATION 

FOOTWEAR. 

The footwear for vacation must be of the kind 
to insure comfort and to add to, rather than detract 
from, the pleasure of an outing. 

The makers of 




shoes realizing the needs have met the require- 
ments. They make shoes that delight the eye and 
comfort the foot. The woman who takes her outing 
on a bicycle or at the seashore or on the golf links; 
who goes to the mountains or takes a sea voyage; 
however her vacation is spent there are special 
Queen Quality shoes to suit her particular purposes. 
We want the ladies, young and old, stout or slender, 
to look at this beautiful, practical, up-to-date line of 
footwear. It is a treat. 
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FOR THE BEST 


...in 



Watches 

and 

Jewelry 


Wedding and Anniversary 
Presents 


Fine 

Stationery and Invitations 

The best place 
in the city is... 

$tevcn$’ ;;cwclry Store 

366 SECOND ST. 


REMEMBER! 


That for fifty years past we have 
sold BETTER GOODS at LOWER 
PRICES than any other concern, and 
now the people very naturally expect 
more from us than elsewhere. We 
promise never to disappoint you in 
such expectationst^«.^f^.^.^«^.M.^«l< 

BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 

given away to more thoroughly ad- 
vertise our world renowned goods. 
COME and SEE. 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACITIG 
TEA COMPANY 

H. W. ELKINS. Mgr. 355 SECOND ST. 


W; 1 MACON. 

W esleyan GEORGIA 

|H /y ^ 1 /> Oldest Female College 
1 Cllld.lC in the World. 


College 


Its diplomas bestow 
honor and prestige. 

Curriculum raised to a 
high standard- 


High* healthy location* in a 
most salubrious winter cli- 
mate Magnificent build- 
ings* with every modern 
equipment and convenience* 
and thoroughly refurnished 
this season. Beautiful cam- 
pus and large gymnasium 


It includes every branch of a Literary Educa'ion. together 
with Music. Docutioo, Art. and the more practical sci- 
ences of Book-keeping. Stenography, etc. Wesleyan’s 
references are the cultured and religious families of 
the South. 

Terms reduced to S200 per annum for Literary Tuition 
and Board, including Fuel. Lights and Laundry. For 
Catalogue, etc., address 

J. W. ROBERTS. D. D., President. 

Spring Term begins February 1st. 


Calder B. 

Willingham, Jr. 

CROCKERY 

STOVES 

TINWARE 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
ICE 

CREAM 

FREEZERS 

AND 

REFRIGERATORS 

^ 

Triangular Block 

Phone 444 
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HENRY J. LAMAR & SONS 

Macon, Georgia 

AGENCY FOR 

J^UYLER^S BONS AND CHOCOLATES 

LAMAR’S FAMOUS SODA WATER 
is recognized by all to be the finest 
and purest in the United States . . . 

We carry everything in Drugs, Toilet Articles, Etc. 

If you want the latest in Cut Glass 
call and Inspect our stock . 

H. J. LAMAR & SONS 

CHERRY STREET 




“B” “KAUZ” 

We are showing the daintest and most exquisite 
novelties in fabrics, for the summer season 

‘‘B” “KAUZ” 

We desire to assist you in selecting becoming 
gowns for the 

COMMENCEMENT 


A 

REASON 

Y 

We respectfully request your attention 

THE DANNENBERG CO. 
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GEORGIA RAILROAD 


.... AND.... 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


FAST FREIGHT and 
PASSENGER ROUTE 
TO AND FROM 
THE EAST.... 


...ONLY LINE... 

Operating Through Pullman Buffet Cars between 
MACON, 

WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 

Direct Line between Macon and the 

VIRGINIAS and 
CAROLINAS. 


A. G. Jackson, 

G. F. and P. A., 

Augusta. Ga. 


W. W. Hardwick, 

General Agent, 

409 Cherry Street. 

Macon, Ga. 

( Phone 409 ) 


W C. McMillin, 

Soliciting Agent. 
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... Pbotograpber 
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62o % Cherry Street 


Hutbunance k Ronotree 

406 Third Street. 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, 

Muslin Underwear, 

Corsets, 

Gloves, etc. 


We invite especial attention to our French 
Lawns for 

COMMENCEMENT DRESSES. 


Spring and , . * . 
Snmnier of 1900 


Our Dress Goods and Silks are the 
most beautiful to be found. In 
our large and varied line of wash 
fabrics and thin gauzy wears, 
quality and style are pre-eminent, 
and lowest prices predominate 
throughout. 


We solicit the patronage of the young 
ladies of Wesleyan. 


.. LESSEN... 

Phone 364 . 559 Cherry Street 



Blackshear, 

....THE LEADING 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

OF THE CITY 


Southern Packing 

... COMPANY... 


Wholesale and retail dealers in 
the finest 

WESTERN and GEORGIA MEATS 

620 Cherry Street, 

Macon, - - - - Georgia. 


HENRY H. FURLOW, 

nrs. MANAGER. 


The 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

of New York 

Will insure the education of your 
children by issuing the 

...BEST POLICY ON EARTH... 

to men and women, 
on equal terms. 


office; 

417 Cherry Street, 

Phone 334 . MACON, GA. 
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I “WE 


I TAYLOR’S 
I f|f DRUG fi^ 


1 


STORE 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 
For Your Convenience 
. . .YES, YOURS . . . 

SECOND AND CHERRY STREETS 
MACON, GEORGIA 


««««»««* ►»♦♦>•♦<%%%♦♦■ 


I Stylish, 
I Isn’t 41 
■i. ? 



1 


1 ; 


1 


C HK BADGE, the bit of 
jewelr>’, or piece of sil- 
ver, has just the touch of 
style that makes it attract- 
ive — if it comes from 


1 


The Jeweler. 

Triangular Block. 


FOLLOW 

US 

AND YOU 

FOLLOW 

FASHION 

EADS, NEEL & CO. 


i t 




j LAZARUS I 

I JEWELRY PALACE j 

j Handsomest goods at | 

I Lowest Prices | 

I Macon’s Leading Jeweler | 


We make Blank Books, School Books, 
Song Books, School Supplies. 


ARTISTIC JOB PRINTING 

J. W. BURKE CO. 

508 Cherry St. - Macon, Ga. 
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J. H.& W. W. Williams 


BENSON & HOWSER 


Jewelers 






The Up-To-Date 
Clothiers and Furnishers 


Diamonds : Watches 
Jewelry : and Silver 
Novelties 


408^ THIRD STREET 
MACON, GA. 


Fine Repairing, and Prompt 
Attention given to Badge and 
School Medal Making 

352 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GA. 


Willingham 

Sash and Door Co. 


Headquarters 
For 

Painters’ 

and Builders’ 
Supply 



457 Third Street 

MACON, GA. 


BURDEN, SMITH & CO. 

THE EMPIRE STORE 

Macon’s Leading 
DRY GOODS HOUSE 

Correct Styles 
Everything UP-TO-DATE 


TELEPHONE NO. 233 

. TAMPA FISH & ICE CO. 

FOR 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, Crabs, Shrimp, Rice 
Birds, and Game. Dressed and Live 
Poultry, Eggs, Celery, Florida 
Tomatoes, Lettuce, Oranges 
Lemons, and Early 
Vegetables 


FINE 

GROCERIES 

FLOURNOY 


Phone 26 

¥¥¥ 
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Central of Georgia 
Railway Co. 

1554 MILES OF MODERN RAILWAY TRAVERSING THE 
GREATEST MINERAL, AGRICULTURAL, FRUIT 
AND TIMBER SECTIONS OF THE SOUTH. 


Perfect Passenger Service 
To, From and Between all 
Principal Cities In the 
South. • • • • . • • 

Palace Sleeping Cars by 
Night, Elegant Parlor Cars 
by Day 


CENTRAL 

or 

GEORGIA 

R'Y. GO. 


SAVANNAH LINE. 

Luxurious Passenger 
Route to New York, 
Boston and the East via 
Savannah and OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP company 


Full and complete information furnished as to schedules, connections, and 
sleeping car and steamship reservations upon application to 
any Agent of the Company or 


W. D. HAMMET 
J. C. HAILE, 


, Traveling Passenger Agent, 41 1 Fourth Street, MACON, GA. 

E. H. HINTON, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Traffic Manager, 


THEO. D. KLINE, 

General Superintendent, 


JOHN M. EGAN, 

Vice-President. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
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Geo, E. Scott 
Wm. J. Juhan 
Louis N. Juhan 
J. Tim Killen 
Duncan M. Brown 
Geo. H. Walker 
Claud S. Cason 
W. W. Jackson 
Geo. W. Hurley 
J. P. Cato 


Che Union Dry Goods €o. 

552 and 554 Cherry St., MACON, Ga. 
(EADS, NEEL &. CD'S OLD STAND) 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS 
PASSAVANTS CELEBRATED 
“ROUILI ON” GLOVES 
LADIES’ TAILOR SUITSj^j* 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
TRUNKS AND BAGS.* .* 


Headquarters for all kinds of Ladies' ready- 
to-wear garments 

Dress making 

ONE PRICE TO EVERYBODY 


Reid Shoe Co . 557 cherry street 

FINE SHOES 


NEWMAN MILLINERY CO. 

555 CHERRY STREET 

Largest Millinery Store in Macon 
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IV. A . Doody Co. 


Wholesale and Retail 

Dry Goods 




Headquarters for 
FINE DRESS GOODS 

Black Goods 
Silks and Cloaks 

Mail orders 

given special attention 

Standard Patterns 
and Publications 

514 Cherry Street 

MACON GA. 


Morris & Wilchinski 

119 Cotton Ave. 

MACON, GA. 


Nice Line of 


Hats 


Always on 
hand for 
Commencement 


Prompt attention given to 
Mail Orders 


E. J. & P. D. 


Willingham 



The 

Leading 

Furniture 

and 

Carpet 

House 

of Georgia 


MACON, GA. 


ETHERIDGE & BAKER 



Guns 

Ammunition 
Sporting Goods 


Stoves 
Ranges and 
Kitchen Novelties 


Hardware and House Furnishing Goods. 


P. PAPADEA 


Our Ladies' Low Cuts 
at $2.00 and $2.50 




513 Cherry St. 
MACON, GA. 


Fine ® 
Confectionery 


and high shoes 
$2.00 to $3.50 

Are Unexcelled 


E. B. HARRIS & CO. 

MACON, GA. 
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No. 1617 
Organized 1865 

The First National Bank 

MACON, GEORGIA 


J. VV. Cabaniss, Pres. w. E. Di nwody, Acct. 

L. L. Dunlap, Vice Pres. C. M. Orr, Cashier. 


Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company 

CAPITAL?aoo, 000.00 SURPLUS $30,000.00 

MACON, GA. 


NEW BOOKS OF SUPREME MERIT 


Powell and Connolly’s Rational Qrammarof the 
boKlIsh I anKuage. 6o cents. The study of the 
English language as it exists, with special atten- 
tion to Its practical side— the correct forming of 
the speech of the pupil. 


5tcwart& Coe s First Days In School, ascents 
No more attractive primer than this has ever been 
pumished. Provides lessons in conversation, 
reading and writing from the very beginning of 
school work. 


Correspondence cordially invited. Infortnalion, catalogues, circulars gladly furnished. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

JOSEPH VAN HOLT NASH, Manager Southern Dept. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Carpenter’aQeographical Reader— South Amer- 
ica, docents. An imaginary tour through the most 
characteristic parts of the continent. Children 
visit the different countries and observe the peo- 
ple in their homes and at their work. 


The Baldwin Primer. 30 cents. Based on the 
well established principles of menial science, 
child study and progressive expansion. Besides 
reading the book contains lessons in stick laying, 
paper folding, modeling and songs. : ; : : : 


Todd’5 New Astronomy, by David P. Todd. M. 
A., Ph. D., Professor of .Astronomy and Director 
of the Observatory. Am hurst College. Latest re- 
sults of research. New treatment of Mars and the 
other planets. Over three hundred specially pre- 
pared illustrations. :::::: 



/ For FREE 
tl/C’/T Scholarship 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 

Under $ 3,000 Cash Deposit. 

Hal I road Fare Paid 

Open all year to Both Sexy's. Very Cheap Board 
Georjfia-Alabaiiui Itiisinoiiis Colleifr. 

Jiacon^ Georgia. 


The Exchange Bank 

DIRECTORS 

J. W. CABANISS H. J. LAMAR L. \V. HUNT 

W. R. ROGERS N. B. CORBIN SAM MAYER 

K. K, PARK S. S. DUNLAP W. A. DOODV 

J. H. WILLIAMS A. D. SCHOFIELD 

MACON, GA. 
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Cl>c |)oribwc$Krn IDuiual £ifc Insurance Co. 


=Tis Policles= 



They arc to boy books not yet writ- 
ten for children not yet born; to pay 
mortgfages not yet made for money 
not yet borrowed; to boild homes of 
timber not yet g^rown for widows 
not yet wives 


THAD E. MURPHEY, Manager 


'I f.. 




E. Y MALLARY, Prest. J. J. COBB, Cashier W. P. WHEELER, Teller 


Commercial and Savings Bank... 

MACON, GEORGIA 


Directors 


* 

* 


CECIL MORGAN ^ 
E. N. JELKS 
GEO. W. MORGAN 


A. W. LANE 
E. Y. MALLORY 
J. J. COBB 


H. H. JOHNSON 


J1 General Banking ^ Special attention Given 

Business Cransacted to Business of Cadies 


HOLT’S——^ 

ICE CREAM parlor 

The Only Ice Cream Parlor 
in the City 

Cream Furnished for Family 
Use or Parties 

At Rkasonablb Pricks 

J. T. & D. S. HOLT 

652 Cherry Street 

Phone 44 1 

Woman’s Exchange . . 

FANCY WORK 
HEADQUARTERS 

AGENTS 

IDLE HOUR NURSERIES 

F. A. GUTTENBERGER & CO. 

Successors to J. W. BURKE & CO’S. 

IMusic House 

Fine Teas and Coffees 

Bought of R. C. KEEN 

Dealers in 

PIANOS, ORGANS and 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE.. 

STAPLE AND 

FANCY GROCERIES 

452 Second Street 

MACON, GEORGIA 

No. 616 Cherry Street 

Phone No. 106 


CLARKE & DANIEL 

Dealers in 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, Crabs, Shrimps, Game, Ice, 

LEMONS, CELERY, POULTRY, EGGS, ETC. 

655 Poplar Street Phonemes MACON, GA. 


College Hill Pharmacy 

Corner Washington Avenue 
and Orange Street 


Prescriptions Accurately Compounded. 
Hot and Cold Soda Water, Cigars and 
Tobacco, Stationery, Fine Candies — 
Nunnaily's a Specialty :::::::::: 


Trade Secret ONLY THE BEST 


C. T. KING 

Prescription Druggist 


Cor. Mulberry Street and Cotton Avenue 
0pp. Court House 

MACON, - GA. 
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The Georgia Southern 

and Florida Railway 

“SUWANEE RIVER ROUTE” 

The shortest and quickest route from Macon to all points in South Georgia and Florida 



Give us notice a short time in advance and we will be pleased to name you rates, furnish 
schedules, check your baggage through to destination, resen^e sleeping-car berths, and 
furnish other information desired in reference to your journey. 

WILLIAM CHECKLEY SHAW C. B. RHODES 

Vice-President General Passenger Agent 

MACON, GEORGIA 


Georgia Stave and Heading Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


BARRELS, BOXES, STAVES AND HEADS 


FACTORY, CENTRAL CITY PARK 


Correspondence Solicited 


PHONE 589 


Macon, Georgia 
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TA YLOR & PEEK DRUG CO., 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


THE BROWN HOUSE 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

I mmediaiely opposite Union Depot. 

All trolley lines pass the door. Sample rooms free. 

Free Carriages to all trains. 

Rates $2.50 to $4.00. 

T, C. PARKER, Prop. J. J. BRODER, Mgr. 


A NEW TEATURE 
Through Piilliiian 8leepiii^-Gars 

mAGOIN 

TO 

Washington and New York 

VIA 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the'ceV^'brated “Washington and Southwestern Limited” 

Superb Solid Vestibuled Train consisting of Baggage-Cars, Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping-Cars, Library 
Observation-Cars, Excellent Thoroughfare Coaches, and Magnificent Hotel Dining-Cars of the Very Latest Design. 

RUNS DAILY BETWEEN 

MACON, ATLANTA, WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. 

On the following Convenient Schedule, a glance at which will show its excellence and quickness: 


Leave 

MACON 

8.30 A. M. 

Leave NEW YORK 

4.25 

P. M. 


ATLANTA 

12.00 Noon 

“ PHILADELPHIA 

6.55 

P. M. 

Arrive WASHINGTON 

6.42 A. M. 

“ BALTIMORE 

9.16 

P. M. 

ii 

BALTIMORE - 

8.03 A. M. 

“ WASHINGTON 

10.45 

P. M. 

<( 

PHILADELPHIA - 

10.15 A. M. 

Arrive ATLANTA - 

3.55 

P. M. 

ii 

NEW YORK - 

12.43 Noon 

“ MACON 

7.10 

P. M. 


THE THROUGH SLEEPER FROM MACON IS A PULLMAN LIBRARY OBSERVA- 
TION-CAR OF THE LATEST AND NEWEST TYPE 


Passengers between Macon and Atlanta will find this Magnificent Car at their disposal on the payment of 

Twenty-five Cents Seat Fare 


For Rates, Information and Sleeping-Car Reservation, call on or address 

H. F. CARY, Traveling Passenger Agent, - MACON, GA. 
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